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THE COLORED ENVELOPES AGAIN ! 

Our book-keeper, whose irreverent laugh broke 
off our conversation on this subject (see No. 80, 
Jan. 1, 1851), was so well satisfied with the effect 
of it, in the renewed subscriptions to our paper, 
that he begs its substance to be repeated. He 
shall speak for himself. 

Book-keeper. I own, though I did laugh, that 
a good many subscribers renewed, who had the 
colored envelopes ; but then it was because you 
reported our talk. 

Editor. But I recommended that the Musical 
Times be bought of the nearest bookseller or 
news-vendor, for then it only costs Is. 6d. per 
annum (without postage), instead of 2s. 6d., be- 
sides hemg flat and uncreased. What accounts 
can you have to collect ? 

Book-keeper. I have still a great many sub- 
scribers who live in out-of-the-way places, or who 
get their paper easier by post ; and therefore you 
must again explain that the colored envelope is 
sent to remind them that the subscription wants 
renewing, or I can't send any more papers. 

Editor. Come, come, those who have had the 
work regularly, only want reminding, to make 
the two-and-sixpences pour in upon you. 

Book-keeper. Ah ! but a great many forget 
again, and leave me a long list, making altogether 
a large sum, although it's only half-a-crown 
a-piece ; they are so thoughtless ! 

[Exit grumbling.'] 

We feel sure our readers will take our part, 
and by early sending their half-crowns, put our 
grumbler to the blush (if he can blush). 



ENGLISH GLEE & MADRIGAL COMPOSERS. 

No. II. 

Contributed by E. Holmes, Author of the " Life of Mozart." 

The first publication of English madrigals 
began in the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, 
about 1590, and was continued industriously 
throughout a great part of the succeeding century. 
Thomas Weelkes, bachelor of music, and a gen- 
tleman of the chapel of James I., organist of 
Winchester, and afterwards of Chichester, brought 
out in 1597 ' a collection of madrigals for three, 
four, five, and six voices ;' the next year, 'ballads 
and madrigals for five voices ;' two years later, 
'madrigals for five voices ;' and in the same year, 
' madrigals of six parts, apt for voices and viols' 



— at once showing prolific powers, and the favor- 
able reception which compositions of this kind 
received. He was the friend and admirer of 
Thomas Morley, and composed an elegy on his 
death. 

It seems highly probable, also, that Weelkes 
was the friend of Shakespeare ; for some of the 
words of his first set of madrigals are taken from 
the " Passionate Pilgrim," the words of which 
appeared with his music before they were printed 
elsewhere, or acknowledged by their author among 
his published poems. The inference that the in- 
tercourse of friendship procured him access to 
this work, is therefore not unwarrantable. Madri- 
gal composition was the music to which Shakes- 
peare principally listened, and which furnished 
him with those beautiful allusions to the art which 
remain in the fullest force of their application to 
the present day. Dowland, the only musician 
actually named by Shakespeare, wrote chiefly in 
plain counterpoint — in parts consisting of notes 
of the same length ; and it seems as if the genius 
of this composer, aiming chiefly at simple ex- 
pression, melody, and sentiment, was especially 
adapted to please the ear of a poet delighting in 

the concord of sweet sounds," but uninstructed 
in the learned intricacies of fugue and canon. 
Dowland also possessed fascinating personal ta- 
lents and acquirements. He was an instrumental 
artist in an ungrateful time ; he played exquisitely 
on the lute, but the patronage which he received 
did not enable him to support himself in the 
position to which his exertions and merit entitled 
him ; he left England, and died in the service of 
the Court of Denmark. 

The specimens of Weelkes quoted by Burney, 
give no adequate idea of the genius of that skilful 
contrapuntist, who excelled chiefly in the manage- 
ment of numerous parts ; and his contribution to 
the Oriana volume, ' As Vesta was from Latmos 
hill descending," is a notable example of his 
grandeur, variety, and power in full composition. 
Our historian selects his compositions for quota- 
tion on account of Shakespeare's words, of which 
he well says, that " they were produced by an 
author, whose memory is so dear to the nation, 
that every fragment of his works becomes daily 
more interesting." 

As the means of consulting madrigals in score, 
though much increased of late, have not yet be- 
come extensive, we would speak of this interesting 
national subject, as it concerns our estimate of 
the composers, under correction of the musicians 
to whom a continued practical experience in 
madrigal societies has communicated a higher 
authority. Appreciating, however, a composer 
by the uniformity and constancy of his success, 
which is a good general rule, we venture to place 
John Benet in the highest rank of English 
secular musicians. Whether Benet was an or- 



